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PREFACE. 


At  the  desire  of  some  of  those  who  have 
heard  my  Observations  on  the  Duty  of  an 
attentive  Student  of  Medicine,  delivered  as 
a  Public  Lecture,  and  who  wished  to  be 
able  to  read  them  in  private,  I  have  been 
induced  to  put  them  into  the  hands  of  the 
Publishers.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me 
to  observe,  that,  at  my  advanced  period  of 
life,  I  can  have  no  view  of  obtaining 
from  this  Publication  either  the  slightest 
pecuniary  emolument  or  additional  reputa¬ 
tion.  But  if  it  shall  be  productive  of  any 
benefit,  either  to  future  Teachers,  or  to  fu¬ 
ture  Students  of  Medicine,  it  will  add  some¬ 
thing  to  my  happiness  in  the  evening  of 
life,  I  shall,  at  least,  derive  from  it,  some 
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•  t  ft 

Vlll 

portion  of  that  luxury  which  must  ever  arise, 
even  from  an  attempt  to  do  good.  For,  in 
my  opinion,  of  all  luxuries  the  most  desirable 
is  that  which  results  from  following  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  a  pious  Poet, 

‘‘  To  industry  give  work,  to  hunger  food, 

And  taste  the  luxury  of  doing  goodf’ 

Duncan  on  Happiness, 

ft 

Edinbubgh,  ) 

Nov.  1.  1833.  j 


OBSERVATIONS 


THE  OFFICE  OF  A  FAITHFUL  TEACHER, 

AND  ON 

THE  DUTY  OF  AN  ATTENTIVE  STUDENT, 

OF  MEDICINE. 

DELIVERED  AS  AN  INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE  AT 

EDINBURGH. 


Gentlemen, 

I  NOW  meet  you  here,  in  the  Eightieth  year  of 

my  age,  to  enter  on  my  official  duty  as  a  Teacher 

of  Medicine,  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  capacity  of  a 

* 

Public  Lecturer,  for  the  fifty-fifth  Winter  Ses¬ 
sion.  It  has,  I  believe,  fallen  to  the  lot  of  few 
men  to  teach  Medicine  for  so  long  a  period,  and 
with  so  great  regularity,  as  I  have  done.  For, 
during  more  than  half  a  century  I  have  now  been 
engaged  in  that  employment  every  year ;  and  I 


A 
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have  never  begun  any  course  without  being  able 
to  bring  it  to  a  complete  termination  according 
to  the.  intended  plan.  Although  I  can  Jby ,  no 
pi^an^  boast  of  total  e^^mption  from  4isease|  yet 

given  to  my  Lectures^  bjj^  sick¬ 
ness  have  been  very  inconsiderable  f  and  I^  haye 
constantly  made  it  a  rule,  to  postpone  everyjbusij 
ness  which  could  admit  of  delay,  to  my  duty  as  a 
PuWiQ  Lecturer.  " 

ji^Whop  I  now  meet  you  here,  to  enter  on  the 
present  Course,  at  a  very  advanced  period  of  life, 
I  am  ,not  without  hopes  of  being  able  to  bring  it 
to  a  happy  conclusion.  I  must,  however,  candidly 
acknowledge,  though  it  is  commonly  said, Prac¬ 
tice  brings  perfection,”  that,  in  some  respects, 
I  am  now  less  fitted  for  the  duties  required  from 
a  Professor  of  Medicine  than  I  was  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago.  I  have  still,  indeed,  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  enjoying  what  may  be  considered  as e. the 
greatest  hlessings  of  the  human  vace^  “  Mens^ 
Sana  in  Coj'pore  sanor  But  I  am  by  no  means 
exempted  from  a  disease,  tp  which  every  man 
whq,  ha^  lived  many  years  must  be  subjected,  the 
disease,  of  old  age.  If,  however,  an  increase  of 
that  disease  •  should  even  altogether  incapacitate 
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nle  Mm  discliarging  my  professorial  duties  iii 

iediiMeiitly  trust  tliat^  the-  pr^eht 
Cbui^  %ill  uot^fcfe^d^cieiit'f  fbf^^tHe'  Patrons  of 

*  r  ...  ^ . 

the  Uhivirsit}^,  'hot' inattentive' to  long-contihhed 
eieftioiis,  for  Several  years  past,  indulged 

,  j  ■  ® 

moy 'by  the  appointmeiit  of  an  Assistant  and  Siifei 
« 

desSor?  And  since  the  advancement  of  mv^Sdn, 


frSin  being  my  Assistant,  to  the  Chair  of  Mat^a 
Medica,  they  have,  at  my  own  request,  nominfed 
as’ my  coadjutor  in  the  Institutions  of  Medicine, 
Dr  Alison,  whom  I  recommended  to  that  sitiia^ 


tion,  from  a  firm  conviction  of  singular  abilities. 
His  assistance,  when  I  shall  find  it  necessary,  may 
supply  my  defects;  and  I  confidently  MsCthSti 
by  our  mutual  exertions,  the  present  CoutSd  will 
afford  much  useful  instruction  to  those  who  may 
honour  us  by  their  attendance.  m.j  t  * 

1  am,  indeed,  by  no  means  a  stranger  to  the 
arduous  nature  of  the  task  on  which  we  are  to 
enter.  The  Science  of  Medicine  is  no  less  exten¬ 


sive  than  intricate.  It  has  for  its  object,  the  pr^~ 
vention,  the  removal,  and  the  alleviation,  of  all 
the  diseases  to  which* the  human  race  afd  siite 
jected.  It  is  not  therefore  to  be  expected  that, 
from  any  one  telicher,  a  just  knowledge  of  it  is  to 


he  isscqjiiied.::  .  Tlvat  it  nii^yfb^  pf-qperl); 
fUjftitejti  labour,  of  differeijtol;?a^hf|s  e^eijtiallj 
jj^ecessary .  But  at  Schools  of  odic^p^  the 
fcilebrated,  and  whererniany^t^^^.c^^n^ce 
liayev  been  assembled/  the  parti^ulpr  ^ibi’iinclies, 
^rpferred  to  particular  Professoi's,  hay e  been ^pau^h 


varied;  “and  while  few  divisions  are  without  s(^o 
advantages^  it  is  difficult,  perhaps,  to  say  what  di- 
vision  of  Medicine  is  best  entitled  to  preference. 

Into  any  critical  examination  respecting  the 
advantages  or  disadvantages  of  particular  divisions 
adopted  at  celebrated  Schools  of  Medicine,  I  do 
.pot  now  propose  to  enter.  I  shall  only  observe, 
4hat  the  branch  of  Medical  Science  which  is  al- 


^Ibtted  to  us  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  has 


commonly  been  denominated  the  Theory,  or  In¬ 
stitutions  of  Medicine ;  that  is,  the  First  Prin- 
^ciples  of  the  Healing  Art,  or,  in  other  words, 


uitj  „  j.i 


,the  Philosophy  of  the  Huffiah  Body.  The 


ffirr 


Theory  of  Medicine,  therefore,  as  it  has  com- 
mpnly  been  called,  should  furnish  a  philosophical 

„  n^^planation  of  the  general  doctrines,  of  Health, 

saoU  m  .  ...jDai^bo  oe 

»pf  Disease,  and  of  Remedy.  „  It;  cannot  there- 

aiUi  10:  i>iw  .ii?  : 

foye  seem  wonderful  that  this  extensive  subiect 
should  have  been  subdivided  into  different  infe- 


IS 


rlor  branches.  Of  all  the  subdivisions  of  the 


Institutions  of  MMicine,  none,  inmodeim  Uni- 
T^4iti^  hks  b&tf  ihore  generally  adopted  tlMh 
^tiiai;  ^  the^iilustfibtik  BoerhaAVe,  the'^^M#t 
G^f^r^d  T6a-®CT'of  Blbdicine  bluing  the  |^i6d 
iri^^hicii  he  lii^edi  lii  Boerhaave’s 


'  izones  jSfedic^,  for  his  Lectures 

^on1:his  subject,  you  will  find  it  subdivided  into 


five  inferior  branches :  1.  Physiologia ;  %  Pat}fo~ 

logia ;  S.  Semeiotica ;  4.  Hygiene ; 

V:  I  J  ri'tl  ■  ■  ;  '  .  ,  ,-p  ^ 

rapeuticd.  That  all  these  falT  to  be  COhipre- 

bended  under  the  Institutions,  is  indeed  triite ; 
yet  I  am  inclined  to  thinh,  that  some  of  them 
may  be  considered  with  much  greater  ■  adv^nt^e 
when  united  than  when  disjoined ;  &dfi)A^ttiis 
ground,  I  have  long  divided  my  Course  of^  Efe- 
tures  bn  the  Institutions  of  Medicine  into*  fWo 
branches  only.  The  first  I  denominate  Pathdlb- 
gical  Physiology,  and  the  second  General  Thera¬ 
peutics.  The  former  is  readily  distinguishable  from 
Anatomical  Physiology,  and  the  latter  froni  spe¬ 
cial  Therapeutics,  or  the  Pra&ice  of  Medicine 

strictly  so  called.  To  the  first  of  these  Draiicnes 

"  n  vbSfflyli^ilO  |ili£  k. 

of  the  Institutions  my  attention  will  lor  tnis 

■v-iry'.  Sjlfil  '<■'*^■.''1  a 

W inter-Seission  be  solely  conhned :  and  1  snail  at 


i  Xa.  ' 


Hn  otnj  lioij 


Cl 
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tempt,  as  far  as  I  arn  able,  to  give  a  rational  and 
philosophical  explanation  of  the  different  organs 
and  functions  of  the  living  body|n#  stafe^f  JtiLealth> 
and  of  the  different  diseased  states Jx)  whi^ 
particular  organ  or  function  of  the  body  ispS;i|Lh- 


0  *^It  is  the  business  of  the  second  great  branch, 
the  Therwpia  generalise  to  explain  the  opera¬ 
tion  and  use  of  the  different  classes  into  which 

ji 

medicines  have  been  distributed,  Emetics,;  Ca¬ 
thartics,  and  others;  to  point  out  those  cau» 
tions  which  are  to  be  observed  in  the  employment 
of  leach  class  ;  and  to  demonstrate  those  morbid 
conditions  of  the  system,  by  which  each  particu¬ 
lar  class”  is  either  indicated  or  contra-indicated. 

1  1-5; 

=^But  the  Lectures  on  this  branch,  for  the  present 
Winterj  I  shall  entirely  relinquish  to  my^^co- 
ad-iutor  Dr  Alison.  I  may  only^observe,f  that 
the  ticket  for  the  Institutions  gives^  equ^  ad- 
imission  to  the  Lectures  of  bothi^j  “onibroDaoh 
ioii  On  the  importance  of,  many  different  par tieulars 
AllingiUnder  the  subject  allettedf  to  each  n£  us,  it 
isialtogether  unnecessary! fbrimeJj to  make  any.re- 

\Mafks.m  Tliat jirnportanceamnstefe^  ^nndantfy 

obvbits  to  e^ei^y  intelligest/Sku^ntjjL^half  npi^y 


farther  say,  that  both  my  coadjutor  and 
be^iriuch  to  blame,  if  those  Students  who  bestK)W 
due^attentiori^ohHhe^^ectures  here  deliTered,^^do 
not  derive  from  them  an  adequate  return  for  theit 

labour. 9th  i  Ji/oiteq 

But  if  the  utility  of  a  Course  depends  much 
on  the  subject  which  is  taught,  it  depends  also 
not  a  little  on  the  method  in  which  it  is  taught. 
That  any  Course  of  Medical  Lectures  may^be 
productive  of  the  full  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  it,  a  suitable  conduct  is  necessary,  both  on 
the  part  of  the  Lecturer  himself,  and  his  Hearers. 
For  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  combined 
exertions  will  afford  mutual  aid  to  each  other  Jo  I 
trust,*  therefore,  it  will  not  be  deemed  improper, 
if,  on  the  present  occasion,  I  shall  offer  a  few  ii- 
marks,  on  the  office  of  a  faithful  Teacher,  and 
’on  the€uty  of  an  attentive  Student,  of  Medicine. 
Tn  speaking  of  the  first  of  these  subjects, 'Without 
descending  to  particulars,  I  mean  only  toisay  a 
few  words  respecting  those  great  lines  of  conduct 
which  should  be  followed  %y  «every  MedicaliFre- 
ceptor.  On  this  I  rather  =  enter,  ^as  ^di^df; am 
now  to  say,  is  not  less  applicable  to ‘the  meaiBiby 
which  the  Healing  x\rt  is  to  be  taught,  thm  te 
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tlidse  is  to  be  iiDproved.  Andfamoiig 

my  jre^eMtiiearers,  the^e  ar#iiofea 

wh^.jpQi^y diereafter  be  Jiistly  eiititlod  tjheiapprf^os? 
latio^  ^  of Improvers  of  rMedidue;  ^  For  ^  in  Idiife 
Ai%  .notwithstanding  the  labours  of^-  ages^imuoh*  m 
yet  remains  to  be  discovered  :>  and  Genius*  i  aided 
by  Industry,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  productive  of  * 
some  good  effect  in  the  advancement  of  Medical 
Science. 

In  every  branch  of  Medicine,  two  great  objects 
may  be"  pointed  tout  as  claiming  particular  atten¬ 
tion  r  these  are,  ^a  Knowledge  of  F acts,  and  a 
Knowledge  of  Principles.  Certain  established 
data  jpiust,  in  all  Sciences,  be  the  foundation  of 
reasoning :  and,  in  Medicine,  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  facts  is,  in  a  particular  manner^  ^ 
cessary.  For  that  knowledge,  besides  being  the 
basis  of  general  conclusions,  often  immediately  o* 
leads  to  successful  practice.  Hence  w^e  may  ac-Qfi 
count  for  the  ample  store  of  medical i  facts  with  ,  i 
which  the  earliest  Medical  Libraries,  as  they  may^riJ 
be  styled,  the  Temples  of  Apollo,  are  said  to  have 

3  I  jYBii  f 

It^is  not,:  however,  every  assertion,  founded  on 
^Juthority  seemingly  unexceptionable,  that  can  be 
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adopted^  as^  an  established  truth 
While,  therefore,  industry  'is  requisite  in  ’  the^i^i-  Y ^ 
lectioiT^uf  febts;  iattentioif  %nst  also  be  bestoWed 
in  diMnguishihg  truth  froin  error.  yAnd  he 
is  anxious-^  acquire  A  mbst  'useful  knorvledgb'^-^ 
of  facts  in BMediciney^  must  derive  that  knowledge" 
from  various  sources.  /d 

As ’the  first,  and,  indeed,  the  principal  soured 
from  which  a  knowledge  of  important  medical'"-'^ 
facts  is  to  be  obtained,  I  may  point  out,  diligent 
examination  of  Medical  Records,  as  transmitted^^'" 
to  us  in  the  writings  of  eminent  Medical  Authors?^'^ 
The  most  distinguished  medical  practitiohersyTm  ^ 
all  ages,  have  been  no  less  industrious  in  making 
observations,  than  free  in  communicating^the^b^ 
observations  to  the  public.  And  the  store  of 
luable  facts,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Wri^^^^ 
tersofB  modern  date,  as  well  as  to  the  discern^^^^ 
ing  3 Ancients^  'has  now  extended  to  a  ^length-"-" 
almost  incrediblei^*^- Arduous,  however,  as  thb 
tasb  f of  oexaminingidthe  writings  ‘  of  differeh¥^^^ 
medical  authors  ^^mayQ be,  it  is'' stilb^neee^^ 
ry ;  and  diligent,  nay,  indefatigable  reseaMi^^is^^^ 
particularly,  required of  him,  who^'eithbr  prd^ 
fesses  to  beia  teacher,  or  is  ambitious  to 
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improver  of  Medicine.  In  the  examination  of 
medical  facts,  it  is  indeed  true,  that  every  dili^ 
gent  inquirer  will  soon  be  distracted  by  numerous 
contradictions.  It  is  therefore  necessary^  tbati^n 
this  examination,  the  most  positive  assertions/  as 
well  as  the  most  modest  suggestions,  should  =be 
canvassed  and  considered.  And  an  assent  is* to 
he  given  only  to  such  assertions  as  are  corrobo¬ 
rated  by  the  concurring  testimony  of  the  most  ju¬ 
dicious  observers,  and  to  such  as  appear  to  un¬ 
biassed  judgment  to  be  the  most  probable.  By 
careful  and  candid  inquiry,  thus  conducted,  much 
useful  knowledge  may  be  derived  from  the  obser¬ 
vation  of  medical  writers,  of  every  age,  and  of 
every  country. 

"But  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  source  from 
which  a  knowledge  of  important  facts  is  to  be  de¬ 
rived  by  him  who  undertakes  the  office  of  being 
a  Teacher,  or  who  aims  at  the  honour  of  being  an 
improver  of  medicine.  He  must  have  recourse  to 
a  second,  and  a  still  more  important  source,  care- 
fiil  observation  of  occurrences  in  the  actual  prac¬ 
tice  bf  medicine.  It  is  not  from  the  chimeras  of 
iilia^ation,  or  the  dreams  of  a  closet,*  that  truth 
can  be  established,  or  error  refuted.  He  who 
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must  decide  between  contradictory  assert iops, 
should  be  able  to  appeal  not  only  to  books,  but  to 
Nature^  In  lihisi^y^  his  opportunities  for  accu¬ 
rate  ^formatfoUitwW  he 

tent fsoff4hee medical  practice  which  he  witnesses 
with  due  disGernment.  But  it  is  not  in  every  case, 
that  the  best  and  most  extensive  opportunities  for 
information  are  accompanied  with  the  most  judi¬ 
cious  decision.  To  derive,  from  witnessing,,  the 
actual  practice  of  Medicine,  those  advantages 
which  it  may  afford,  natural  sagacity,  improved  by 
extensive  reading,  must  be  combined  with  careful 
observation.  And  it  is  particularly  the  duty  of 
every  candid  medical  inquirer,  while  he  is  at  pains 
to  procure  proper  opportunities  for  informatipn, 
faithfully  to  employ  these  to  the  best  advantage. 
By  this  means  he  will  be  enabled,  not  only  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  errors,  and  to  avoid  the  deceptions  of 
others;  but  also  to  add  to  the  common  stock  of 
usefulT^knowledge,  and  thus  he  will  enrich  the 
teasury  of  useful  medical  facts. 

In  many  cases,  however,  something  farther  is 
still  wanting j  for  ascertaining  truth.^r  Dvej  .^Jkp 
most  carefulrobseryation,  aided  byt^witnessing^.^e 
niost^e^tensive  practice,  will  not,  in  every  parti- 
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culcii*?  fifford  coniplctc  sfitistciction.  T.liis  d6fGctj 
however,  may  often 

source,  from  Experiment,  when  %t,^exjerinjrat 
is  conducted  with  judicious^attention.  j  j 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  subject  of  inquiry jvjjidi 
at  present  affords  a  more  ample  field  for,  ingenui¬ 
ty  and  industry,  in  the  way  of  experiment,  ,|l)an 
Medicine,  in  all  its  branches.  This  is,  in  a^pr- 
ticular  manner,  demonstrated  by  the  light  wldch 
has  lately  been  thrown  on  different  physiologkal 
questions,  by  recent  experiments.  Many  of  these 
experiments  have  clearly  demonstrated,  not, only 
how  far  even  the  wisest  philosophers  had  in  dif¬ 
ferent  particulars  before  erred,  but  how  much  yet 
remains  to  be  learned. 

The  late  discoveries  in  Chemistry  have  ppj:|ied 
up  to  us  new  prospects,  with  regard  to  almost 
every  constituent  part  of  the  animal  body ;  parti¬ 
cularly  with  respect  to  its  various  fluids.  And  if 
.  the  conjectures,  founded  on  these  discoveries, 
which  have  lately  been  thrown  out  by  Bedpoes, 
Trottek,  Pateiison  aud  others,  shall  even,  in 
part,  be  established,  these  discoveries  will  lead  to 
most  important  improvements  in  the  practice  of 
Medicine  ;  particularly  in  the  cure  of  some  dis- 
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'eases,  wliicli  have  Ions  been  ranked  amons  the 
b’tidl  ' 

opprohria  medicdfum ;  even  in  Phthisis 

1  IP  t«  ? 


0- 


nans,  one  or  the  most  certainly  fatal. 

If  there  "ife^aiiy  truth  in  the  conjectures  to 
If  have  alluded,  many  of  what  are  now  held 
to  be  the  least  doubtful  pathological  doctrines 

.  '-•■■S'- 

must  undergo  a  very  considerable  change.  And 
i^hat  may  be  esteemed  a  Humoral  Pathology,  as 
it  was  long  styled  in  the  schools  of  Medicine,  will 
'  again  in  part  be  restored.  That  Humoral  Pa¬ 
thology  will,  indeed,  be  very  different  from  the 
humours  of  Galxn,  of  Sydenham,  or  even  of 
Boehhaave.  But  it  will  demonstrate,  that,  to 
the  condition  of  the  fluids  in  the  prevention  and 
cure  of  diseases,  much  more  attention  is  to  be 
paid  than  was  the  opinion  of  Hoffman,  Hal¬ 
ler,  Cullen  and  others,  who  referred  almost 
all  the  phenomena  of  disease  to  affections  of  the 
nervous  system. 


There  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt,  that  the  action 
of  the  fluids  on  the  solids  of  the  living  body  is  both 
immediate  and  considerable ;  and  there  can  be  as 
little  doubt^  thai^  the  fluids  are  subjectei^  to^mor- 
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bid  changes,  from  many  different  caiisek  ^^Kven 
the  important  vital  function  of  Bespiratioh,' though 


a 


studied  for  ages,  witli  particular  attention,  stili 
affords  aii  ample  field  for  diiteresting  experiments 
^d  discoveries.  Till  very  lately,  oven  the  hiost 
ahle'  medical  philosophers  werh  almost  entirely  ig¬ 
norant  of  some  of  the  principal  purposes-^hleh 
respiration  serves  in  the  animal  economy ;  'and 

ft 

many  points  still  remain  to  be  ascertained,  parti¬ 
cularly  with  regard  to  its  influence  on  the  fluids. 
Thus,  according  to  some  late  experiments  of  Sfi- 
GUIN,  it'is,  with  great  probability,  concluded^  to 
be  an  essential  agent  in  the  digestion  of  our  food, 
or  at  least  in  its  assimilation  into  blood  :  And 
by  the  changes  which  the  blood  undergoes  at  the 
lungs,  there  can  now  be  little  doubt  that  diseases 
may  both  be  induced  and  cured. 

■^-Eut  if  experiments  be  still  necessary  for  eli^ 
dating  the  important  vital  function  of Eespiration^ 

rw 

they  are  equally  necessary  for  aseertaining  -many 
points  respecting  the  no  less  important  vital 
tion  of  Circulation.  Although  the  simple  but  de¬ 
cisive  experiments  of  Hauve Y,  clearly  demonl 
strMed  the  general  course  of  the  blood  in  the  hu- 
man%Gdy,  which  was  before  altogether  imknowii 
not  only  to  the  Greek,  the  Koman;,  and  the  Ara¬ 
bian  Philosophers  and  Physicians,  but  also  to  tWe 
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most  distiiiguislied  moderns,  long  after  the  revival 
of  literature  in  Europe  ;  *  yet,  if  some  late  experi¬ 
ments  Cpi-HiNNlXJS  iu/Italy,  and  by  CAiisOii 
in  Eiv^pool^  be  ^elbfounded,  much  respecting  ^ 
culatioii  still  remains  to  be  discovered;  particu¬ 
larly  with  regard  to  circulation  througli  the  most 
important  organ  of  the  body,  the  Brain. 

I  But  of  these  different  particulars  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak,  wlien  1  come  to  treat  of  the 
functions  of  Bespiration  and  Circulation.  At 
present,  I  may  only  observe,  that  the  utility, 
and  even  the  necessity  of  future  experiments,  on 
every  branch  of  medical  science,  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied.  And,  indeed,  there  is  perhaps,  no  Inan^oh 
of  Philosophy,  which,  at  present,  stands  more  jn 
need  of  illustration  by  experiment,  than  the  Phi¬ 
losophy  of  the  Human  Body. 

jFor  properly  conducting  many  experiments,  in-? 
deed,  much  leisure,  as  well  as  sound  judgment,  is 
necessary.  fPhe  greater  part,  therefore,  of  those 
physicians  who  are  extensively  engaged  in  actual 
practice,  are  incapable  of  allotting  to  experiment 
that  time  and  attention  which  are  indispensably 
requisite.  ?  Yet  qven  amidst  all  the  distractions 
of  frequent  avocations,  much  may  be  done  ;  par- 


tbe^  medical /aj:tpl;ceii^ale4)l^^ 


4ipis,f£'  ■jie.reai  ’cficctslef  p:eihedies?^fi||pl6yed'ift 

o'”  O  '  .  ■  «  ■• 

||l^;icure3i^:  Jfee^esa 

.^certain  I 

§l^cj^  pflfee  Materia  Medica  oii  ithe^lriMiiii 
■^fPi  ifedfi  al^A.obtam;illEstratic)ii  ^ 

ill  ^health  and  diseasdf^  ilMf 


SPJISI 


jllllicq;  asserted j  that  experiiriiinti''3^iili 

hat^^ 

•6r 

frequently  neglected,  from  want  of  tH® 

rn 

|pi|9l'i^|#t*ci6teisure*:  It  is  particularly  thtTdiity 
if  ^|fc|^eiipdip.?either  undert®e'  the' office  of^hiing 
3^af|iifi?dficMediciii^  or  w® 
fliJ^ingflimifcoversr of  'tha^ ^ 

<^®quiry  themsel€t4'^®d 


pl%  a.S:WVoll  .as;by  precept, 

yestigation  oftitruthpl^  erpeiiffiOUtploMffid^Mleffi 
ti®  of  'Others.:'  h'V  >i0  oaorilio  o^bslwou^l  m 


e^.thus  ^  ;poin tedt loirtpthit^^^ .  sBhIhS 
w}|Oi|^ei§f  knowledg^  uleful^tnedleil®cife 


h^glhtrineiiM 


tlltliilitiilgs-  ofieMe&fd^^Aifllihrlf 

Qccmitences^M^kSu^P^ert&f 
ciqus^  ®dic.atfintive’'^Eitpei4ii€^  ^^Woth'"  tff^fe 
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sources,  scrutinized  with  painful  industry,  he  must 
derive  his  knowledge,  who  is  ambitious  of  either 
improving  the  healing  art,  or  of  discharging  the 
duties  of  a  faithful  Teacher  of  Medicine.  That 
the  Lecturer  may  communicate  this  knowledge  to 
his  hearers,  these  facts  must  be  so  arranged  ahd 
digested,  as  to  make  a  strong  and  lasting  imprCs-* 
sion  on  their  minds.  Thus  he  will  communicate 
to  them  that  knowledge  which  they  will  after¬ 
wards  find  most  essentially  useful,  when  they  en^ 
gage  in  actual  practice.  i 

But,  besides  endeavouring  to  communicate  ah 
accurate  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  facts,  it 
is  also  the  duty  of  a  Teacher  of  Medicine  to  in-^ 
struct  his  hearers  with  respect  to  what  hate  l^en 
denominated  M^edical  Doctrines.  He  who  would 
practise  Medicine,  not  as  a  mere  empiric,  but  Up* 
on  rational  principles,  must  found  his  practice  on 
a  knowledge  of  those  causes  on  which  diseases  de- 
pend,  and  of  their  operation  on  the  human  body. 
This  knowledge  is  to  be  drawn  only  from  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  those  principles  which  regulaM 
the  functions  of  the^  body  in  a  state  of  ihealth.^ 
With  regard  to  many  of  these  functions,  howete^ 
even  the  most  acute  reasoners  on  Physiology  are 
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for  from  ha^^ing  arrived  at  certainty.  ^^Respect¬ 
ing  imaiay  imp93^^^nt  fm 
liypetlieses  which  have  been  abl^  supp^rt^d^  df 
difflcnlt  to  determine  which  onght  te  berfCcmsiT 
d§red.  SLS  the  most  probable.  In  such  ea^s^  it 
t^^^dutyof  the  Teach^  to  state  to  hi%h§aj#i^^ 
imt  pn^y  the  opinion  which  he? is  himself  incliift^ 
tpi  G<^nsider  as  the  most  probable/ but  to  giyeff 
clear  and  distinct  account  also  of  the  jjpinions^^f 
ether^Mhen  supported  by  plausible  and  ingenmus 
reasoning,  j  And,  unawed  by  the  authority  of  great 
names,  hefimust  deliver,  without  passion  or  pre- 
|vidi(^  these  f;  arguments  which  to  him^  appear 
mth^y  tq  corroborate  or  invalidate  ^ueh/doctrines.; 
3^  10^,1hese^  means,,  the  Lecturer  may?  commupi- 

cate  to  his  hearers  that  knowledge  which,  unless 
hyvvery  great  labour,  they  could  not  havCubtained 
from  the  original  sources  of  information, particulav- 
dyi  from  books.  And  in  questions  involved  ii  'd#nbt 
and  pbpurity ,  he  may  lead  then%if  rMi)t  to  eert^h) 
^|least  tp  a  probable  conclusion.  Rut  v^en  meters 

dquhtM,  it  is^tq  hcjf®e($ed  of  Teapb^ 
.ifl^j^^il^lar,  that  th^  ^id  stlll  ferther  aim  at'the 


a  Andiijf  thill  shah  thinfetRiat 


,thik^  instigations  have  ibe^#tended  yfhh  sup- 
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tlieir 

w  are  sttpporj 

tlie^e  conjectureiS, 

Bfe  \*6ilsidered  as  the  diildtiJ^ 
itl¥eiition,  it^ may  reasonably  be 

iiecthr^^  have  a  fbnd^pafe 

ate®  #hfeii  *  he'  treats  of  these  subj  ects,  et eh 
^l^hicftst  ngid  eritih  'eaii®  hardly  refuse  some  ini 
lhilg€^e^  tfe  ^thusiasm  of  the  Teacher?^  Sti^fij 
h(h^ver^it  4s  his  duty  to  deliver/cbrieltimciM  fe 
Spectihg  his  own  hypotheses  witlf-^ecofflf^  difi 
fidence.  Even  when  he.  is  himself 'mo^- satisfied 
r^peeting  the  triith  of  hisijoiqec^uresrlie 
still  recollect,  that  he  is  not  only  a^^^rty  judge; 
fat  that  he  'h;nows  hot  what^objhetiohs  be 
«fated«^aihst  them  by  ot  ote 

Boa  He  ^will'^ihdeed  natiirally  wish^^y' endeaihiitf- 
“fhg^th  itsfitove  su^  b^  as  have  been  stated 

.  ~  ^  if'  ®  ffl  S'*  •' 

as  he  cahtfhfis 


hpitfidhisP^’IBu#  he'  ought  hot'^fo 


are““ 


•r, 

0 


to  teach  that^ih^  th^%i(le^  ^itbhdld 

eferylh^&i  hf  thh  hieiietf^iirii^ 
should  not  be  wasted 


ihgj^^thetefae;  ishf  thh^'  cb 

B  2 
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Teaclifetflhan'toitertE^li  witlSid  p®- 
•fftfWuria^wte^toite^sajKrftbdsesslil^ectsate 

s®’4rjJtliofglbifeaio*dd 

tH«  kim 

^kri  tfeittost  agreeable  pfei#feti*bls  still  itoliiiesWs 
duty  to  conduet^  itsuprfitlmtoplatt’whifclilisLJft^t 


'fflstructive  to  biss^beareiss.Mf  toJJbao'i  riau<?  yH 
'io  yj^ft^ii’theSobservations  ^hieh  havejbeeabffieMd 


'*Sn%’fe  44^^  of  a  faithful  Teacher  of,^Medicinel  as 
ptibileTiecthrer^I  shall  add  only  a  few  wfirds 
%e^8ttitfg  hig%nduct  in  private.  It  will  be  sub- 
■^lervieht^rhis  own  intwest,  to  solve,  as  far  mJbe 
abK|' 'doSbts  ‘  and!  ^difficulties  which,d jnayj  have 
^'tefeurre^d  any  of  Ms  hearei^ji  witih vresphfitjsf o 

Sfiiiat  hoknay  have*  delivered.jia  Itisiiotiihdefi^^o 

be'lfnagin^,  that  oSnvery  pri\Stei0rf@i}pt^i^s 
^appeation,4e,  should  alteiteMter*a#:thalil4in 

' of  public  instrufctiOiiiiwhich  kehas,>iafteM#ifit>s 

'^‘Odhsideration,'^^  adojfted  as  jthe  best8iwF«fir\fh)J#Sili 
^ohaiiges  -or  inteWptians,  *hiM^^^^  cosspli®  ^-i|h 
^tke'yifehoa^^of  I^e  Miividualwbffiiiil^disjp 


the  stsbamiAer  of  thdipuWieiEreceptor 
'dh^iflOtficSClude  that  Wsf^iipiyite  jnstruettB-. 
%tid  it'Sught  td%e  the  awliti<MJt©f  everyc^eacher 
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toi  lioldi  3  pl3ce  inothe  affections  as  well|as  i^fthe 
i ^«steein  of  bis-Maitos^£g iai^  therefbtej  as  lother 
-  CTgagemeatMiwrfll  fit  ^i|  his  interest 

LhsclMslMiityota  hestolv  ansa^tentive  cc^sidcr^i?^ 
^^(evebjrAMibfeOTdifficaffty,  pr©^  toihiipij 
^IshonM"  Mier  Kdemonstrate  aufcady,  dispositicsAr^o 
the  in&mationfhejis  able.;  - 
By  such  conduct  in  private  as  well  as  irr.pu- 
hblall*  he ^will  most  faithfullyi  discharge  ^th^4¥l^y 
B^-hat?  important  office  comtnitted 
e%ho  become  his  pupils.  But*4hat^  any^^e^^r 
=  may  be  “properly  supported  .Jn-thefidiphar^jj^^ 
^that  duty,  certain  exertions  and  proper 
9  are  necessary 'alse  oh  the  part  cf  hisjBupilsij^^fr 

«>besides  evei7  other  circumstance,  dpe  d(^p^4)f 
^^aiftentimiifkmi?  Students  dsl  necess^ycicif  giyi^g 
and  spirit/ “to  the  efforts j  of  ^  the 
fis  needless  to  rhention^jt  that  (regular  attenda^p^ 
fectnresds  Necessary  oUfthe  part  of  every  Stp- 
iteitf^hcflwishes  tol  pi^fit/  by  the  jprelecti^,pf 
Tiktimi  9?Kdmnexan  imagineithat^d^JB^ 
tib|iltodwledgef  &om 
thei^itfpibof  mpJfeofessori;i  that||^  *■ 
Ihe^t^aihr^tiiiyin^  p^  arfee,  fcfeyfeac9ni^4i’- ' 
^slteotion^^l^  inimchlfe  kipiratmn^^iiTo* 
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by  thd  -Lectures  of  aby ^Professoriilifcd^ihecessaryS 
that  lie  should  belieardJai^ofily^thAegidantyt 
bli  TOth  due  attCfttilMi:  <,®^iitLf|iiiy  rCgukmato 
teiidance,  and  due  a||eidW 
lldgelwhich^  hi§o3)urS^9tfiay^  'Ati 

tdned.^'-^  ol  ifoamiil  woEs  liiw 


*=  But"^“ while  regularity  and  1* attention  tare 
stowed>  it  is  farther  necessary  to  guard:  again#? 
iiother^error,  perhaps  little  less  pernicious  thadi 
ni^ligences  or  idleness.  What  I  allude  to^  lfc 
the  error  of  implicitly  adopting  the  tenets  and; 


o]^nions-df /any  one  particular  Teacher.  It  is  a 
faultifiifc|l^o  iCoinmon,  especially  witlr  those  be^ 
giiM|ingv4he  Stndy^of  Medicine  at  Public  Semi-^ 
naries,  to  be  captivated  with  the  doctrines  of  some: 


favourite  preceptor/on  some” fashionable  subject. 
His  tenets-  they  are  apt  to  eonsidel^ias:  the  stands 
ards^of  truth,  and  by  these  *eyeryvOthe|j  opinio® 
must  stand  or  fall,  hmiUm  on  gi  storii 

S  Than  this  there  cannotobe-  a^jintoi  pemeiduB 
or  a  more  effectual  baj?ito>41t  i^eal 


\ 


by'mttfeniiiigi  tbi4hec^isei4bd  fA)y®iMiioftin^iys 

systems>o£  Medicare  pifey^Mhgi 

MSny/  sy#enf^^haye^WPdiffba^f  ptKWslI^ 


\ 
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fashionable^  m  Medicine,  which^  for  a  iloiig^time 
dutst^  liotiJbe  i  contmdietedi  r^ow^  hbweireri?fte^i 
are  not  only  fidly  refuted,  but  even  generaEy  heWl 
iwcontemptaiiiWha^  has:  happened  to  tbeseal^* 
teins  jnay?  happm  to^ttiers.  ^f^^For  no  conside^iei 
man  will  allow  himself  to  believe,  that  th^>|^^ri' 
sent  most  fashionable  Medical  Doctrines  are 
out'  imperfection  or  errors:  And  they  will  bavej 
the  best  chance  of  being  held  longer  in  esteeih^ifc 
they  be  not  implicitly  adopted  where<^they'^*ei 
faulty  or  erroneous.  lo  ioto 

The  errors  of  any  system  can  be  avoidedk-bnly© 
by  liberal  inquiry,  a  mode  of  conducting;  Edltfea^ 
tion  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  iiiculeatedin^Pl 
every  Student  of  Medicine.  j  p-  cJ 

Liberal  inquiry  can  only  be  accomplishedi  hyl 
hearing^^d^  considering  various  opinions tilt 
same  subject  with  proper  attention.  "  And  whifo 
there  is  no  teacher  without  errors  and  deficiencies, 
so  there  is  perhaps  no  one  from  whom  something 
useful  mayrnot  be  learntf  It  is  by  liberal, mdj 
candidv  inquiry  alone^that  ^the  true  and  hsefiiisoi 
any  sysfouijitiayol^  j0btained,;iwhile  itsic^nWiW^ 
bejc6rrectedandilt^i|]%^feetionslsupflfe4 
ihBut  ^^wJulef  Ifiberaliinquiry  m  rltbec  rfp^j  of 
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i^i  .#P5fes»%ei|iMi»p:al  itekfesris-j- 
k*%^ri^tfe''9ie9  feydi  ifeaf 
l^wl«^'  1®  kay  ^ejfi  W'fiktti  Others.  fcBaisth&efs 
ii«a!cal^€okifi»k  kily'r%atti<hg%  iikklfeM 
aj^Hoa^ii  'the  fiofc  Mediilin0|’fivlii(flB«fa® 

cte#'  froiii  the  Scheol#  hksas 

BfefesISrpbut  a's‘  the^^restilt  ef'deliherate 
ifetttti  MaiM£f  e'^-ifos  ..goamaxe  aaedt 
3s3^(^itlfis'^tirp(«ej  different  opihi5fis>^iHtMi3fot|, 
oriiy  feBlSaiaF"l3W^onsidered  with  frequehf 
eMMArefllSISehv*^  Arguments,  both  for  arid 
^hW  ^ttiettier  dobtiines,  must  be  wei| 


d6Sbaf^b®dautten,8  and  a  determihatiott 'formed 


ir." 


are  akidfedf  «nd  coffiec^ed? 
and  useful  will  be'e^Mffiedieii  at&fkptff^fef# 
fiHiiid.'atieiil'’  ,i3¥owoxl  ,JH9hwJ8  JcilT 

^0Mke%cc6mpliMk%  Of  fee»eia§>ksi&i(i^' 
be?l(^e‘by'every*attenlM5-ikSekt?%o#Wi^' 


fi 


Mre?^%P  feffleSP^  BM jy^mmithinmeif d«f 

j,*!  Mbit 
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whkWwe 

M4  Wsbiyil 

arf;dieaix^ 

tedian&iexplamed^^ai^^  by^pap^ 
r^|@0|i(p|^miiei^  eopfifipei  o^  remoy§4^J^ 
these  exercises,  latent  genius  iSiCallei 
judgmenl^  is  piatured  by  exer^a 
powep  of  i@s^ention  and  ^imdej^n^P^^faifi 
proved^  habits  of  industry  pre  ac(t4ilgd|| 
ty  is  iiispiried.by  example,  aadainfiilrisi^^^^ 
l}yj?esteepiite^fl|»Si',tlie  paipsup§ffeisipe^,|^ 

sweetened  bs  ftefpl^mresnfi®spls|iigM#iiw? 

exertions  irf*«3?eryindividualf>baw^ 
i^deneyrto  ifflpQyetnfnt  pCglb  w  Msgif  Bag 

That  Student,  however,  who  is  anxious?tpgf^ 
^>|vi^tadv^ahtage&5of  such  institutions, ,murt  , no 
hnsinfsdyolfi^j^^tfl-l  ^esseifjof ►,t^e  papers  gpnj 
aeryalji®(iS:^f#h^  3e^®^n#BFhFMi<i»r 

trihuteit<^AesgeBir4:^mproveine»|j35fhethf5x|H 

theeommnnieatlfl%?!f^ 

yeungest:it!fldei^|hp4#fA44hltj^«^^ 

-  more  omsenuence  tP  Mm  MiM'’ ®  poMtieifc  of  ' 
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'Merely  to  (Jeliatem^<- 

s^Gtlfig'tte  doubts  oi%^  hi 


sibl^^tpat  i  s^s&tbi^i 

to^Mle:iqtoed  X)n]^  wdieA  stiiied  .feilib| 

niusttacessarilydead  MM^td^cHcyMii, 
grfeafiest^  impr ovemeiit  wKich  ihe  cam  derive'  dk)®ail 
Medical  Societies  must  depend  on  his'takiUgian^  ^ 


active  share  in  their  discussions.  ^  <ci 


^fBut  the  questions  debated  in  Medical  Socie¬ 
ties^  levies  discussed  in  Lectures,  should 

soon  kfterwbdb  become  the  subject  of  serious  re- 
flebtmh^^^^  Student.  He  should 


weigh  im  his  own  mind  what  is  there  said  against 
whb' Hast  been  before  written  by  others.  And 
for  such  private  study,  Edinburgh  affords,  the 
best  opportunities.  For  here  Students  can  have 
free\iaccess  to  several  very  valuable  collectionsidfe 
medical  books.  Exclusive  of  those  Libraries  whichp 


are  appropriated  solely  to  the  use  of  the  Students 
wh0‘  have  been  admitted  into^^the  two  Sociefes 


estbili^ed^  by  Royal  Ghbters,fothe  ^‘Public  LU^ 
brar^i  ofoc|lhq^f,l|^itersity  iM'Wow.dpEroip^^  -with-:’ 

^efctehske -ileoltoionaM^eiiiedi^^ 

vftiiehtevery  Student  ^  has  an  dpp^tunitylo^coiii^"* 


S5 


suiting;  b^rroTOigjomndei*  rj^glitelioama 

AmA  fe  Uierv^llof 


prill tdl.  I®hk  e^logile 

iili4t^  opSIdi^fclfiia  AtidwllSlEde^ 

Bdibburgh  ought  to  want  it iscaiad^asfa 
the^exp^c^  of  a  few  shillings,  ^he  may  Gbtain:ii|> 


fkax^Ke  IJnder-Xiibrarian.  f  ilbbM 


By  such  aids,  those  who  possess  dueszeakfoi?^ 
thie requisition  of  medical  knowledge^  may:  soon 
become  acquainted  with  the  most  inteya^&g^msld 
dical  facts  and  doctrines.  They  wdhiimi».loiig^ 


time,  appropriate  to  themselves  the,mo^irtoafete 
observations  of  others  i  And  they  will  ctey  f^dm? 
the.  Schools  of  Medicine  the  best  fouiidationtfc^? 


suc^essfuhpraet^ev'^  'vbir^g  ifone  idi 

3¥®hile,  however^  opportunities  are  thus^apbii^^ 
eflito  Students  for  prosecuting  Medical  Education! 
at:  Edinburgh  Iwith  sOch  advantages,  the  interestif*^ 
ing  hatura  of  .the  profession  .of  Medicme^usfe 
ur^rpan  the  mhid  of  oveiy rhe:  of  themi,^  iitesfe 
tible  aiguihentxlfor  omploying  these^^o^ 
tc/the  utti^ost.wcM^hii(mt:eaiirgmgiipcfe 
a^uments^ftisj  sufficient  ^ad^aduioriisbife  ^fadi^fi 
cal  iStudeit/itlmt:  the  mosti  impottaift  coneeriisliffi 


''' 
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his  fellow  creatures  may  soon  be  entrusted  to  his 
care ;  And  according  to  the  degree  of  knowledge 
which  he  shall  ac^idfie^^d^i^g  his  studies  at 
schools  of  Medicine,  his  best  friends  may  either 
fall  the  unfortunate  vic|ims  of  his  ignorance,  or 
be  preserved  alive,  to  be  the  grateful  patrons  of 
listfili®s^»  ,9ioiD9J  ^iilbQasiq  arfj  moa^ 

^  WiB  nreafil  iSowledle, 

to  InSaiyif  to  illio# 

jQfl  81  JilH  a 

ooiay.  For  He  ought  to  reflect,  that  whatever, 

lilo  TO  08B98ib  Qfll  oi  aK 

his  future  views, of  study  may  be,  yet,  from  uniore- 

’g^,l^ay,{p#ap  be,, only  opportunity 
ha^es#flf^quipug^i^t  Schook,ef  Medicine,  su^ 
ta^wied^  uf:>the  principes  mid  pmctice  of  Jiisr 
p^sSibh  as  ^1  cdabfehiW  to  support  the 
nity  of  the  healing  art,  and  extend  its  ble^lhg## 
mankind.  To  thf  e  ^onfid^|mnSjit^i§  flpnece^- 
sary  tonadd  more  to^  stimulate  Iwery  reflecting 
student,  whose  intention  it  M  dedicate  HiMself 
to  of dy^edfcine^  unwearied 

ei^MpM^th?prosecutiW^(#  '' 

lo  i[lajJ03  adi  ni  mJ  Inodis  idi  QDnsadjs  mb  loftB 
©1  hiotI  i£ohafl?fi£  im  sldBl  ;^ni  noqii  bnudi  I  (.siii; 
^acios^iuB  to  &-g^!hD  Jb'^oH  sfli  to  JeBtdte^iE  luiififfii  9ffl 


,r 


■Bid  ol  fjsiaiiiliia  sd  liooa  'faoi  wolfel  aiif 

s^balwoni  lo  as'xgsb  sdl  ol  BhA  i  m-BO) 

|j5  asibula  aid  ml  daMw 

isdlls  gBnsiil  Jasd  aid  ^snisiBaM  lo  aloodsa 
10  ^90fl£ion^i  aid  lo  arng^dv  aismiiiolim  mli  Ikl 

'lo  2miiBq  Msisig  sdi  sd  cd  ^mlh  B£»¥i9aaiq  sd 

From  the  preceding  Lecture,  it  appe^“j|^ 

in  the  Univer^ty  of  Edinburgh.  But,,  that  A®  is  ^9! 

lOTsSaHw  ¥ijv-:,yr  0.,:  ®^.imr0  sd  ipu  oimto 

inseitsible  of  his  being  subjected  to  the  disease  oT  old 

-oioim?  q"o;d  J  .  -•pula  l@,awM¥  ptirtoiM 

age,  may  be  inferred  from  his  having  lately  relinquisned 

tHhpra^ce  Of  Medicine,  as  a  lucf  ati%  pirliSeWioii^^y 

il§  ^ati&ts’stteM^ 

ifeinburgfcifclli  «S  MaMi^fepSiaifltbeStoi 

undefetoodifr^tiOitwof&JbMuag  Lefetet^ 

ali  bf£3lz3  bm  ^Hb  gul.ksd  sil  lo  i^-liii 


jm  r]!ltiP#®#lia2^  Wtfef  Esq.  i^saiffl 

gfilhfete  lUipl  ©olfegeiiff  SiK-geons  of  Edinbu?^ 
Ifoafeff  Ste  M*c  uoduslsi  saoilw 


feoiifiowau 

“  Dear 

day,  after  an  absence  for  about  ten  days  in  the  county  of 
Fife,  I  found  upon  my  table  an  invitation  from  you,  to 
the  Annual^  Breakfast  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
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iM*  of  ttieir  Presiderit;  1  ttust  that 
di^tMiit'  felii 

for  iirot  ddiiig  tii^^self  Jf  *icol^ 

tliat  invitMott,  as'  1' 

^ioif^^iOf  simiiaf  Electt^^  ^itfiodgli 
still  derive  much  happirieSfe-ffiih  gOok 'cbmpattl^f 
Mh  %bt  without  hopes  that  I  may  yet  be  ^able^fb  ^biri  your 
©dllbge  at  some  future  atinual  conviviaf^eetSW®^^^^^*^ 
‘’io-'«^"^’Ow,  however,  advanced  to  the  Eightieffi^3^aF^ 
lHy  ‘  a^,  it  cannot  seehi  wonderful  that  I  shotild  fe^- 
^Mrbhi'bf^^fbtifing"  from  employment,  attended' Botfrwif?! 
merital'anxiety  and  bodily  fatigue;  Permit  ime,  theibf^^ 
to  take  this'bpportunity  of  informing  you,  that^T^dla^ 
Ww  f^biVed  to  decline  visiting  any  patients  at  their  own 
hbu^s;  ''aiid^^hi  future,  to  confine  my  medical  practice 
"to^  giving  advice  in  writing  respecting  cases  commuhi- 
cafed'^to  me  in  writing.  Permit  me,  also,  to  request  the 
favour,  that  you  will  take  whatever  mode  you  may  tfiinl: 
best  of  communicating  my  resolution  to  your  fellow 
Members  of  the  Boy al  College  of  Surgeons. 

“  Believe  me  to  be,  &c. 

'  “  Andrew  Duncan^%^^ 

,  ;^rfr  J  >  vt^XXOB 


tK  Extract  of  a  Letter  to  the  flev.  Andrew  BimwNv  Pfe- 
%ss5)r  of  Rhetoric  in  the  University  of  Edinbllr^ 

V  i* 


:^rom  Dr  Duncan,  sen, , 


md  m 

iQQitiuoQc  ■  Adam’s  SobARE^'Oe^.  7. 

iSend  pu  mdosed,  the  two  printed |lapefs  of  wKili 
|Q  ol^in  cc5)ief ,  fly^y||^inted  lettebito 


fieej;t^at  I  have 

body* 

tQ  gf  ejpat^ijtpqsJy,  jPy  l^fit  advice  as  a  ,jPhj.si(a^,p^ 

^%8S  ovnab  nils 

friends,  Vhen  they  thipk  I  can  be  of  any  use  to  thew- 
l^i:xd,jgerjisting  ip  the  sanie^pl^ljWhich  I  have^new  dol- 
feo®“%e  ,,ftap,  iefty,;  y^^ 

|riepd:^<.any  clergyman  in  Edinburgh,^,any5C0%agj[?,ej||i 
the.  University,  or  any  student,  thinks  diat,gratjuito]i^s 
medical  visits  from  me  can  be  of  any  seryic^j^t^  hi^,^  J 
shall  most  cheerfully  give  him  my  best  adyigeTatj^hi^  py^n 
house ;  I  shall  think  myself  amply  compe^ated  by  the 
satisfaction  which  must  always  result  ‘  from i^exerting  my 
best  endeavours  for  the  removal  or  alleviation  ef  tlie  .(h^ 
eases  of  my  friends.  ,, 

I  remain,  dear  Sir,  &c.  ir  frioa  fo  ig^d 
Andrew  DuNdANp^il?-^'^^ 


Although  Dr^DuNCAN  has  now  retired  from  the  toil 
and  anxiety  of  medical  practice  in  Edinburgh,  yet  he 
still  retains  such  vigour  of  body  as  well  as  of  mind,  that, 

.'A 

ott  the  17th  of  October  18SS,  the  Eightieth  almiversary 
of  his  birth-day,  he  walked  with  perfect  ease  to  the  top 
of  Arthur’s  Seat^  a,  high  hill  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Edinburgh^  Eor  many  years  past,  it  has  bieh^l^'pfactice 
with  him,  to  w^k  to  the  top  of  that  hill,  oh  the?%i^)rhh:i^ 
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(k  May -day,  when  the  English  Villagers  are,  with  great 
joy,  hopping  about  the  May-pole.  On  these  occasions 
he  has  sometimes  written  there  short  poetical  addresses, 
on  remarkable  occurrences  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  These  addresses  have  appeared  in 
different  newspapers,  and  have  conveyed,  with  regard  to 
Dr  Duncan’s  state,  both  of  mind  and  body,  intelligence 
very  agreeable  to  many  of  his  friends  at  a  distance. 
Among  others,  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  himself  an  Octoge¬ 
narian,  who  had  occasion  to  correspond  with  Dr  Dun¬ 
can  on  the  subject  of  his  Grace’s  health,  concludes  one 
of  his  letters,  with  the  following  good  wishes ; 

“  High  on  the  top  of  Arthur’s  Seat  reclin’d, 

Perfectly  sound  in  body  and  in  mind, 

May  you,  each  May-day,  that  famed  hill  explore. 

And  still  write  verses,  even  when  past  fourscore.” 

The  fulfilment  of  this  wish  may  now  be  smd  to  be  at 
least  nearly  accomplished ;  for  Dr  Duncan,  on  the  Eigh¬ 
tieth  anniversary  of  his  Birth-day,  when,  upon  the  top  of 
Arthur’s  Seat,  wrote  the  following  Address  to  Old  Age: 

“  Welcome,  Old  Age,  I’m  glad  to  see  your  fece. 

On  this  high  hill,  we  meet  with  mutual  grace ; 

I’ve  reached  its  summit,  in  my  Eightieth  year, 

In  good  Auld  Reekie  where  is  my  compeer. 

My  legs,  thank  G5^d  !  are  still  for  motion  free. 

I’ll  stand  by  them,  while  they  can  stand  by  me  ; 

Together  we’ll  jog  on,  while  I  have  breath, 

TMl  to  a  better  world  I’m  sent  by  Death,” 


